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UTERINE IRRITATION. 


The Morbid Conditions of the General System and of Particular Organs 
which result from the Continuance of Uterine Irritation. 


Tuese of course vary very much both in kind and degree, but chiefl 
in degree, according to differences in particular constitutions, and acc 
ing to susceptibility of individual organs. 

The first complaint usually made by a female suffering from this irrita- 
tion, is, of feeling nervous, probably with a disposition to be low-spirited ; 
but if, in a well-marked case of the kind, you proceed to feel the pulse, 
and especially if it be your first visit, the chance is that you will perceive 
a distinct tremor of the hand, and a remarkable acceleration and sharpness 
of the pulse, evidently arising from mental agitation—a degree of mental 
agitation so great, in a naturally susceptible female, that if you attempt 
to soothe or encourage her, she will begin to sob, her lips quiver, and 
she bursts into a flood of tears. Even after she has sufficiently recover- 
ed her self-command, she experiences considerable difficulty in describ- 
ing her feelings and sensations, and often appears to despair of satisfac- 
torily communicating to you the nature of her ailment. She tells you, 
that, without any assignable cause, she gradually declined in health and 
spirits ; that she has lost her wonted alacrity, has become indolent, and 
is easily fatigued by comparatively slight exertion ; that she is readily 
flurried ; that her heart ies beats, flutters, or palpitates ; that the im- 
pressions made upon her mind are altogether disproportionate to the 
causes producing them ; that she is very prone to weep, and occasionally 
experiences sudden and transitory feelings of alarm and dread, especially 
during the night, without being able satisfactorily to account for them ; 
in short, that both body and mind are in a morbidly sensitive condition, 
whilst general distress is strikingly depicted in her pale or dejected 
countenance. If you proceed in your inquiries to ascertain the state of 
the uterus, you are perhaps informed that she is regular ; but if interrogat- 
ed more narrowly, it will almost uniformly be found that she suffers pain, 
either before or during the flow, in the back or loins, and that in the in- 
tervals she is troubled with leucorrhceal discharge. ‘To these inquiries 
she gives a reluctant reply ; will often, perhaps from delicacy, conceal 
truth, or, if she acknowledge it, will probably add, ‘* Oh, that is of no 
consequence ; that is not my complaint ; I have long been accustomed 
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to that, and it does me no harm ;” and then winds up the case with tell- 
ing you that she has taken a load of tonic medicines without benefit. If 
you ask her whether such questions were ever put to her before, Yap are 
generally answered in the negative. Such a case as this, with slight | 
modifications, is of common occurrence, yet it most frequently happens, 
that, with the general disorder, we have decided derangement of some 
internal organ or organs ; and of these, the organs of digestion appear to 
be almost uniformly the first to participate ; indeed the derangement of 
the digestive organs, to a greater or less extent, is so commonly asso- 
ciated with the general affection I have described, that one cannot but | 
conclude that the general affection is most materially influenced, if not in 
part produced by it. It is sufficient, however, for our purpose to know | 
that the exalted susceptibility of the general system and this deranged 
condition of the first passages, are very commonly co-existent, however 
“y may stand in the relation of cause and effect. 
he first appreciable disturbance of the stomach is most frequently a 
tendency to ‘fatule , which flatuiency is productive of different effects 
in different individuals, although, in all, the stomach itself appears to be 
in a morbidly irritable condition, so as greatly to modify or aggravate the 
consequences that would otherwise arise from the presence of such 
flatulency. The patient experiences uneasiness at the scrobiculus cor- 
dis ; she complains of a sense of load or distension after meals, or, if the 
stomach be uncharged with food, of prickings and anomalous pains in the - 
organ, all of which symptoms are pretty uniformly relieved for a time by 
the expulsion of flatus from the stomach. In other cases, the irritation 
produced by the flatus about the cardiac orifice, excites a sympathetic 
affection in the throat, a sort of globus hystericus, which is variously 
described by patients, some calling it spasm, whilst others compare it to 
a mechanical obstruction, and indeed one lady somewhat fancifully com- 
pared it to a bullock in her throat. It is a sensation, however, which 
will often last, in a greater or less degree, for days, or even weeks, with 
little intermission. 

At other times the patient suffers from repeated vomiting, or is 
haps seized suddenly, but only occasionally, with vomiting, preceded, | 
accompanied, or followed by an irregularly inverted action, chiefly of the 
cesophagus, and attended with an ascent of flatus, so as, in some instances, 
to threaten suffocation. 

Such are the ordinary affections of the stomach met with in the dis- 
order to which I have alluded ; affections, however, varying both in kind 
and degree in different individuals ; affections, too, in which the whole 
alimentary canal nt wy more or less to participate, the patient being 
very commonly troubled with rumblings, distension and anomalous transi- 
tory twitchings in the bowels, symptoms undoubtedly depending upon 

z the flatus and other contents irritating these already morbidly sensitive 
organs. In more rare cases there appears to be a sort of inverted action 
of a greater or less portion of the a imentary canal ; an inverted action 
commencing in some part of the bowels ; an inverted action accompanied 
by a rumbling noise in these organs ; an inverted action extending to the 
stomach, passing up the cesophagus to the pharnyx, where it produces a 
most distressing sense of sufiocation, and lastly communicating with and 
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involving in one universal disturbance the brain and entire nervous sys- 
tem. his mysterious communication, so closely allied to the aara 
epileptica, is in all probability somewhat of the same nature, and may, 
perhaps, result from the same irritation in the alimentary canal being 
conveyed through the pneumo-gastric nerve to the brain ; for when this 
takes place, the breathing is usually affected at the same time in a re- 

ble manner ;—the whole assemblage of symptoms, the aberration 
of mind and bodily contortions constituting, when taken collectively, 
what in common language is understood by a hysteric paroxysm. There 
are, however, divers modifications met with—the patient being some- 
times seized with violent and involuntary fits of laughter or cryi a 
the paroxysm, at other times she will lie in a perfectly motionless 
insensible state, but with a natural pulse, for hours together ; or she shall 
suffer from a more or less perfect paroxysm without its being preceded 
by any globus whatever. 

Hitherto, then, we have traced the effects of uterine irritation as they 
appear in the form of a general morbid sensibility and ages | of body 
and mind, with flatulency and irritability of the stomach and bowels ; 
which symptoms alone, but in different degrees, may continue to harass 
such patients for months, or even years, without either a well-developed 
hysterical paroxysm, or any other inconvenience deserving particular 
notice. But it remains to be observed, that this exalted state of the 
nervous system is not, in a considerable proportion of cases, evinced 
solely by morbid susceptibility and excessive or irregular action, but, 
moreover, by morbid sensation, affecting different parts or organs of the 
body, and this too varying from the slightest uneasiness to the most ex- 
quisite torture. 

Now, it is to these painful affections that I am anxious to direct 
earnest and special attention ; because, in the first place, it is to relieve 
these that you will most frequently be called upon to render your assist- 
ance, and because, in the next place, these painful affections are per- 
petually misunderstood and mistaken, to the serious detriment of the 
patient. { repeat, then, I am anxious, most anxious, to impress upon 
your minds the nature of these seconda inful affections, their most 
frequent seat, and the various sources fillacy by which you may be 
betrayed into error. 

Of these painful affections, the most serious, or at least the most 
prominent, and certainly by far the most interesting, are those which 
attack the abdominal viscera, as these are repeatedly mistaken for inflam- 
mation, and treated accordingly. I shall not stop to inquire why those 
viscera, supplied by the ganglionic system in general, or why the abdo- 
minal viscera in particular, should be more liable to suffer such painful 
affections than other parts of the body supplied by the ordinary nerves 
of sensation and voluntary motion ; suffice it to say that such is the fact. 

Of the painful affections of the abdominal viscera, the most frequent 


are, 

Ist. A pain seated under the left mamma, or under the margin of the 
ribs of the same side. 

2d. A pain under the margin of the ribs of the right side. 

3d. Pain in the course of the descending colon. 
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4th. Pain in the course of the ascending colon, especially towards the 
right hypochondrium. 

5th. Pain afiecting the abdomen generally. 

6th. Pain in the region of the stomach. | 

And lastly, Pain in the region of the kidneys, sometimes extending 
down the course of the ureters to the bladder. 

Such are the painful affections usually met with, attacking the abdo- 
minal viscera ; affections, too, which, in point of frequency of occurrence, 
observe the order in which I have enumerated them. You will have 
noticed that I am reserved in referring these pains to any particular | 
organ, contenting myself with the fact that the pain is felt in a particular 
situation. The truth is, considerable difficulty presents itself in ascer- } 
taining positively what particular organ is affected, as the natural functions 
of the part or organ do not, in such cases, appear to be necessarily dis- 
ordered, or at least to such an extent as to indicate with certainty that it 
is the seat of the pain complained of by the patient ; neither can we 
have the usual aid of post-mortem examinations, as few die of such com- 
— whilst, if the patient be cut off by another disease, no organic 

ion is discoverable to satisfy our inquiries. Occasionally, however, 
this question may be decided during life, as we shall see presently. 

ith respect to the pain under the mamma, or under the margin of 
the ribs of the left side, this is out of all proportion of most frequent 
occurrence, and will often last for weeks, or even months together, with - 
but little intermission. This pain is very circumscribed ; it is not 
necessarily or constantly increased by a deep inspiration or by external 
pressure, although this is occasionally observed ; it is seldom attended 
with cough ; it is not materially affected either by a charged or by an 
empty state of the stomach, but varies in its intensity, and now and then 
goes off altogether for a few minutes, hours, or even days, or the pain 
shall subside and be succeeded by a mere uneasiness or sense of fulness 
in the part. This pain, as I have said, is of extremely frequent occur- 
rence, and is very often associated with palpitation of the heart, or, what 
is much more usual, with unnatural pulsation of the organ, if I may be 
allowed the expression ; 7. e. the patient is conscious of the heart’s action, 
or she feels as if its impulse were communicated to a part so sensitive as 
to excite distinct sensation, which, you know, is not the case in a state 
of health. With respect to the precise source of the pain, I confess my- 
self at a loss to speak with confidence or certainty, but am upon 
whole inclined to assign it, when complained of under the left mamma, 
to the cardiac orifice of the stomach ; or at least in one case in which it 
had prevailed for a considerable period, and in a very aggravated degree, 
I was led to this conclusion. The young woman, to whose case I allude, 
died aye in a fit, and I examined the colon, spleen, heart, and 
stomach, with the minutest attention, when the only indication of irrita- 
tion I could detect was a ring of very delicate vessels, or rather a blush 
of redness, surrounding the cardiac orifice of the stomach, such as might 
be supposed to be the result of any continued irritation or ‘spasmodic 
action. Whatever may be its pee seat, it is repeatedly, but errone- 
ously, supposed to be purely of an inflammatory nature, and consequently 
is mistaken for and treated as pleuritis or splenitis. 
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The second painful affection to be noticed is that seated close to the 
margin of the ribs on the right side. This pain, although occasionally 
circumscribed almost to a point, usually extends from the scrobiculus 
cordis along the margin of the ribs, nearly to the loin of the side affected ; 
it is neither considerably nor uniformly increased by a full inspiration, 
yet this is occasionally observed. External pressure, however, aggra- 
vates the pain, and sometimes in a very remarkable degree, whilst in 
some instances there is such tenderness, that the patient shrinks from the 
slightest touch. The pain now and then shoots through to the back or 
between the shoulder-blades, but very rarely to the top of the right 
shoulder. This pain will occasionally remain, with slight remissions, 
for weeks or even months ; at other times, it subsides altogether, and is 
succeeded, like the pain under the left breast, by a sense of fulness or 
tension of the part. As to the actual seat of this pain, I again confess 
myself incompetent to decide. I have sometimes supposed it to be in 
the colon, as it may now and then be traced from the margin of the ribs 
into the right iliac region ; in other instances I have supposed it to be 
seated in the duodenum, from its being occasionally attended with sick- 
ness, from its being aggravated during the operation of mercurial purga- 
tives, and from its Coleg in some rare cases attended with a roninhatte 
sallowness or icteritious aspect of the countenance, and indeed with 
almost complete jaundice. 

Here again, then, I must leave you in doubt, merely remarking, that 
it {is not inflammatory, although repeatedly mistaken for hepatitis, and 
treated as such. 

The next painful affection to be noticed is that seated in the course of 
the descending colon. This is not unfrequently associated with the pain 
under the left mamma, but is also observed to exist alone, extending 
from below the ribs to the sigmoid flexure of the colon. This, like the 
others described, is variable in its degree, and although more or less per- 
manent, sometimes remits for hours, days, or even weeks together, and 
again returns. It is, however, more decidedly and obviously affected 
by flatulence, than the pains in the other situations mentioned ; thereby 
more clearly pointing out the seat of the malady. The movement of the 
flatus is occasionally attended with a gurgling or rumbling noise, and a 
simultaneous aggravation of the local pain in the part. This is now and 
then mistaken for colitis, or for some organic lesion of the organ. 

Fourthly, Pain in the course of the ascending colon. I have had 
occasion to observe, that the pain already described as situated behind 
the margin of the ribs on the right side, sometimes extends down the 
course of the colon as far as the iliac region ; it not unfrequently happens, 
however, that the pain is felt exclusively in the situation of the ascending 
colon, and like that on the opposite side, varies in degree at different 
times, or for a period disappears altogether. This pain, too, after a time, 
is attended wit sensdderdblo wenderaces, so that the least pressure creates 
inconvenience. 

Fifthly, Pain affecting the abdomen generally. This is by no means 
of rare occurrence, and in some instances so closely resembles general 

ritonitis, as to be mistaken for, and treated as that complaint. Indeed, 


know of no disease more puzzling than this, and it was not, I confess, 
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till I had witnessed several such cases, and attended minutely to the his- 
tory and progress of the disorder, that I became convinced of its true 
nature. It may be called a general neuralgia of the abdomen. It is 
sometimes attended with a tympanitic, and at other times with a flaccid 
state of the bowels, the former being by far the most distressing. The 
pain is complained of over the whole of the belly, and the slightest touch, 
in many instances, cannot be borne, such is the extreme sensibility and 
tenderness of the parts. 

If you watch the case attentively, you will, in general, soon detect 
some incongruity in the symptoms, to excite doubt and suspicion ; but 
yet, so close is the resemblance in some cases, as almost to set positive 
diagnosis at defiance. A case of this kind lately occurred to me, where 
I was in so much doubt, that, to err on the right side, I treated it as 
peritonitis, although the history of the patient, and the condition of the 
uterus, told against it: I soon became convinced that I had been ; 
as I shall presently explain to you. It may be observed, too, that this 

eneral pain of the belly, like peritonitis, frequently occasions but little 

istress, unless pressure be applied, and, like peritonitis also, it suffers 
an apy at intervals, an aggravation apparently in both cases de- 
pending upon the spasmodic action or griping in the bowels. 

The sixth painful affection is that attacking the stomach in particular. 
This — is for the most part strongly marked, and the more intense the 
disorder, the more positive is the evidence of its being really seated in 
the organ mentioned. Thus it will sometimes come on suddenly, occa- 
sioning the most excruciating agony ; the patient screams from the 
violence of her sufferings, her countenance is expressive of the greatest 
distress, and she leans forward or bends the body in order to diminish 
the pressure of the abdominal parietes; or, she says that the pain is 
drawing her double. This, in some cases, will last with little miti 
tion for several minutes, or even hours, the patient the whole of 
time making loud complaints, and declaring that she must die if not 
speedily relieved. This pain will probably remit, and be succeeded by 
another much less severe, though more permanent ; both the intense and 
more moderate pain being much increased by pressure made upon the 
epigastrium. 

ly.—Such patients occasionally experience a sudden and severe 

attack of pain in the region of the kidneys, to which region it may be ex- 

clusively confined, till it disappear altogether, or it shall extend from 

thence down the course of the ureters to the bladder, or the bladder alone 

shall be affected with pain ; in either of the latter cases the patient gene- 
=, experiences more or less dysuria. 

aving pointed out the ordinary local affections arising from or con- 


nected with ¢ uterine irritation, I need only add, that you will often in the 

same individual meet with more than one of them existing at the same 

time ; or, what is more usual, you will have them alternating with each 

other ; whilst you will also observe the greatest variety in the relative 

severity of the general and local disorders mentioned ; the general de- 

rangement prevailing occasionally in a very high degree with but little 
al pain, and vice versa. 
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Tue preceding account of a very common and interesting affection, is 
from a Lecture on the subject of Uterine Irritation, by Dr. Addison, of 
Guy’s Hospital, London. His excellent remarks on the mode of treating 
the disease we shall offer next week. 


THE ABBE HAUY. 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of the celebrated Haiiy, that his 
study of mineralogy, to the successful pursuit of which he owes his repu- 
tation, was not commenced till the age of 40, at which time he was, and 
had been for fifteen years, a teacher of the Latin language at the College 
of Navarre, in Paris. An account of the accident which thus directed his 
studies into so different a channel, is thus given by his biographer Baron 
Cuvier. 

The king’s garden was in the neighborhood of his college. It was 
natural enough that he should frequently walk there. The numerous 
objects which met his view attracted his attention, extended his ideas, 
and exercised him still more in comparing and classifying. One day 
seeing the crowd of pupils entering the lecture room of M. Daubenton, 
he followed them, and was delighted to find mineralogy, even more than 
plants, suited to his natural turn for physical science. 

But the pupils in the king’s garden and M. Daubenton’s auditors were 
content to leave botany and mineralogy just where they found them. 
Probably they understood both better than Haiiy, because they had 
commenced the study earlier : but this long habit was precisely what had 
familiarised them with difficulties, which they came at length wholly to 
disregard. From learning these sciences later, M. Haiiy was led to 
regard them differently. ‘The breaks in the chain of analogies struck 
him the more forcibly, as in the plenitude of mental vigor he had thrown 
himself with his whole energy into a new pursuit. He had remarked the 
constancy in the forms of flowers, fruits, and all the parts of organised 
bodies, and could not conceive how minerals, so much more simple, and 
as it were more geometrical, should not be submitted to the same laws. 
How, said M. Haiiy, does the same stone, the same salt, show itself in 
cubes, prisms, needles, without the slightest change in their composition, 
while the rose has always the same petals, the acorn the same curve, the 
cedar the same height and the same development. 

It was while reflecting in this manner, that one day, in examining some 
minerals at the house of a friend, he by a fortunate accident let fall a 
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fine group of calcareous spar crystallized in prisms. One of these 
prisms broke so as to exhibit on the broken surface faces not less smooth 
than those without, and which presented the appearance of a crystal 
wholly different in form from the prism. M. Haiiy picked up this frag- 
ment ; examined its faces, their inclinations, and their angles. ‘To his 
great surprise, he finds them the same as in the spar with rhomboidal 
crystals, the Iceland spar. 

A new world seemed to open before him. He returned to his cabinet, 
takes a spar crystallized in hexaedral pyramids, tries to break it, and 
again finds the rhomboidal crystal of the Iceland spar ; the splinters which 
he lets fall are themselves little rhomboids : he breaks a third specimen, 
one of lenticular spar ; a rhomboid is again found in the centre, and 
smaller rhomboids detach themselves from the mass. 

‘“¢ All is found !” he exclaims: the particles of calcareous spar have but 
a single form ; it is by diversely combining, that they compose those crys- 
tals, whose various exterior deceives us. Proceeding from this idea he 
easily imagines that the lamine of these particles being placed one above 
another, and gradually diminishing, must form new pyramids, new poly- 
hedra, and envelope the first crystal as with another, so that the number 
and figure of the exterior faces might differ much from the primitive, ac- 
cording as the new lamine had diminished on this or that side, and in this 
or that proportion. | 

If this was the true principle of crystallization, it could not fail to reign 
also in crystals of other substances ; each ought to present uniform con- 
stituent particles, a nucleus true to itself, and accessory lamine producing 
all the varieties. M. Haiiy at once breaks in pieces his whole collec- 
tion ; his own crystals, and those obtained from his friends, all come un- 
der the hammer. He finds everywhere a structure founded on the same 
laws. In granite the form is a tetraedron ; in fluor spar, an octaedron ; 
in pyrites, a cube; in the heavy spar and in gypsum, it is a right prism, 
with four faces, but with a base having different angles. The crystals 
always break into laminz, parallel to the faces of the nucleus. The ex- 
terior faces can always be understood as resulting from decreasing lami- 
nw, the decrement being more or less rapid, and taking place some- 
times by the angles, sometimes by the edges. The new faces are only 
little steps, or little series of points, produced by the retreat of these la- 
mine, and appearing planes to the eyes, on account of their tenuity. No 
crystal which he examines offers an exception to the law. He exclaims 
a second time, and with more assurance, “ All is found ! ” 

But to make assurance doubly sure, a third condition must be esta- 
blished. ‘The nucleus, and the constituent particle, having each a defi- 
nite form, strictly determinable in its angles, and in the relation of its 
lines, each law of decrement ought to produce determinable secondary 


faces, and even the nucleus and particles once given, it ought to be easy 
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to calculate, a priori, the angles and the lines of all the secondary faces, 
which the decrements could produce. In a word, it was requisite here, 
as in astronomy, in order that the theory should be established, that it 
should explain precisely the known facts, and should with equal precision 
foresee those which were not so. ‘ 

M. Haiiy felt this ; but for fifteen years that he had passed the best part 
of his day in teaching Latin, he had almost forgotten the little geometry 
which had been taught him at college. He quietly went to work to 
regain it. He who had so quickly learned botany to please his friend, 
could find little difficulty in acquiring sufficient geometry to complete his 
discovery, and after a very few trials he found himself fully rewarded. 
The hexaedral prism which he had broken by mistake, gave him, by an 
ingenious observation, and simple calculations, a very near value of the 
angles of the molecule of spar ; other calculations gave him those of the 
faces, which are added by each decrement, and by applying the instrument 
to the crystals, he finds the angles precisely of the measure which the 
calculation gave. The secondary faces of the other crystals were as 
easily deduced from their primitive faces ; he even found that for the 
most part, in order to produce secondary faces, it is sufficient to allow for . 
decrements in very simple proportions, such as are in general the nume- 
rical relations established by nature. It was then, that for the third time, 
and at length without hesitation, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have found all!” and 
at last gained courage to mention his discoveries to his master Dauben- 
ton, whose courses till then he had followed in silence. 


Dilatation of the Biliary Ducts.—M. Berard has met with a 
case in which the biliary ducts were enlarged from twelve to fifteen times 
their natural size in the parenchyma of the liver. ‘The patient had neither 
icterus nor obliteration of the ductus choledochus, but the biliary ducts 
contained many calculi.—Rev. Méd. 


Cesarean Operation successfully performed. (Archives Générales de 
Médecine.) An extract is given in this Journal from a late thesis of a 
Parisian graduate, M. Jolly, giving an account of the remarkable success 
which his father, a surgeon at Chateau-Thierry, has experienced in per- 
forming the Cesarean operation. He has operated six times, five of his 
ae being country women, and the sixth an inhabitant of the town. 

n all, the labor had lasted at least forty-eight hours before the operation 
was performed, and the waters had been discharged. In one patient only 
of the six no fatiguing attempts had been made by midwives or accouch- 
eurs to finish the labor. He always made the incision on the linea alba, 
between the navel and pubes, a divided the uterus in the same direc- 
tion, taking care to restore it first to the on coe wang position, if it was 
inclined. ere was never any material hemorrhage ; no patient, indeed, 
lost more than two ounces of blood. In. dressing the wound he always 
had recourse to the gastroraphy, which, instead of producing the ill con- 
sequences usually ascribed to it, appeared to him always to contribute 
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greatly to the cicatrization of the wound. In two of the six cases no un- 
toward symptom whatever followed the operation, and the cure was per- 
fected before a month expired ; in two others a smart degree of inflam- 
mation of the abdomen supervened, but was successfully combated b 
venesection, baths, and fomentations ; and the remaining two died evi- 
dently of metroperitonitis, one on the fourth day, the other at a later pe- 
riod, when there appeared every chance of her recovering under the an- 
tiphlogistic treatment. Of the six infants, four were born alive and sur- 
vived, but two were dead after the operation was concluded, although 
they were thought to have been alive before it was performed. In no 
instance did hernia ensue ; but there was always some prominence of the 
abdomen at the eicatrix, which had diminished from six inches in length 
to three only.—This is the most favorable statement which has ever ap- 
peared on the subject of the Cesarean operation.— Enh Med. and 
Surg. Journal. 
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A Practical Compendium of Midwifery, &c. By the late Rosert 

Goocn, M.D. Prepared for publication SKINNER, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Philadelphia, 
E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Chesnut St. 1832. 8vo. pp. 319. 


Dr. Goocn is well known to the public as having enjoyed for many years 
a very extensive midwifery practice in London, and gained considerable 
reputation as a teacher in this branch of medicine. The present work 
is principally a practical compend, without much of novelty to recommend 
it, but containing a sufficiently full account of the principles of the 
science, with plain and judicious rules of practice which are calculated 
to render it a useful work. The faults which it exhibits, indeed, are 
chargeable on the Editor rather than the Author. They belong to it in 
common with a class of publications, which are new to the public, within 
a few years, and the peculiar character of which does not seem to have 
yet attracted the attention which it merits. The class we allude to is 
that of works, compiled from the Lectures delivered in the Medical 
Schools in London, taken down in short hand by students, and published 
in the very words used by the lecturers themselves, In this way two or 
three periodicals have been furnished with a large and perhaps the most 
popular portion of their contents, and some few separate works have been 
got up, of which the present is no unfavorable specimen. In some minds 
a scruple might arise as to the fairness of thus appropriating to a personal 
speculation the fruits of others’ labor. The legality of this proceeding 
has, however, been successfully maintained, and, if we may judge from 
the occasional observations touching this matter, which we see scattered 
through the foreign journals, the lecturers themselves have found it best 
to make a merit of necessity, and when consulted on the subject have 
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given a free consent to this use being made of their oral addresses. What 
good effects may have resulted from this in disseminating medical know- 
ledge, we cannot say ; but it appears to us, that the system is not calcu- 
lated to raise very high the reputation of the individuals whose words are 
thus quoted, or to elevate the standard of medical literature. Indeed we 
do not believe that so much vulgar, not to say licentious language, so 
much stale wit and coarse allusion, or so much wild, loose and rambling 
speculation under the pretence of Science, could be collected from all the 
medical publications for fifty years previous to the last ten, as has made 
its appearance during that time in the form of reported lectures. In say- 
ing this, we impute but a very limited share of the blame to the lecturers 
themselves. In a crowded city, like London, where such a multitude of 
competitors are engaged in this employment, it is not to be wondered at 
if men, even of high standing in the profession, should find themselves 
obliged to resort to popular arts to gain popular applause ; that they 
should, even at some hazard of their personal dignity, entertain their 
classes with humorous incidents drawn from the details of private prac- 
tice ; with scandalous anecdotes of female frailty, obtained in the confi- 
dence of domestic intercourse ; with detailed descriptions of matters not 
very delicate in themselves, and not absolutely indispensable in the way 
of useful information ; that they should, in fact, sometimes cater for a 
depraved appetite, or minister to idle and gaping curiosity. In all this 
the apology of the bad taste of the lecturer may be found in that of 
his audience ; and much that might otherwise be condemned, finds a 
ready excuse when viewed as making part of the confidential inter- 
course between a teacher and his private pupils. But the matter assumes 
a very different aspect, when expressions of this sort are dragged into 
that publicity which is given to a weekly journal, or come to make part 
of a systematic treatise. In the former case, their circulation is by no 
means limited to professional readers, merely : they appear among the 
novelties of the day in Jibraries and reading rooms ; they are thrown in 
among the families of medical men, and from the popular form in which 
these publications appear, are taken up and read by every idle passenger. 
Now we are not disposed to estimate extravagantly the mischief which 
books containing loose expressions can do to the cursory reader, when so 
many more powerful means exist of vitiating the taste and corrupting the 
morals of the community ; but we feel safe in saying that such expressions 
are not calculated to instruct or to edify. As respects systematic works 
compiled in this manner, their influence on general readers is much more 
limited, since the greater part of these are deterred by their technical 
character from encountering their contents. We cannot but feel, how- 
ever, that they are not creditable to the science and taste of their reputed 
authors, and do less than justice to the character of the , :ofession. It.is 
preposterous to answer to this charge, that the nature of medical subjects 
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requires the use of terms not strictly in accordance with scrupulous deli- 
cacy. The apology is at best but a partial one ; for the expressions to 
which we allude are those introduced wantonly and without being at all 
necessary to the elucidation of the subjects. But the fact is that there 
exist standard works in each and every department of medical science, 
in which the subjects are fully treated without the occurrence of a single 
expression which can gratify an idle fancy. It is not then essential to 
the character of medical works to be indelicate or coarse ; nor is this 
circumstance a recommendation to the reading public. Many of the 
older medical works have on this very account been consigned to obli- 
vion ; and a similar fate as surely awaits those publications of the day 
which, however meritorious, contain expressions offensive to delicacy and 
good taste. 

_ In applying these remarks to the work before us, we deem it just to 
qualify a censure which we have aimed principally at certain reports of 
lectures contained in a popular periodical. In this we rather object to a 
certain flippancy of manner, suited only to the character of a popular lec- 
turer, than to any reprehensible passages, though such perhaps might be 
found. We cannot doubt that had Dr. Gooch prepared the work for 
publication, it would have appeared in every respect worthy of his fame. 
Whatever was prepared by him for the press, and appeared under his 
sanction, is rather remarkable for purity of thought and elegance of ex- 
pression. Under similar care and revision, the present work would un- 
doubtedly have received some improvements, and been still more worthy 
of a conspicuous place in the library of the student. As it is, it is by no 
means destitute of such merit. On the contrary, the practitioner of mid- 
wifery will find in it much to aid him in his laborious and anxious duties. 
The modes unfolded by Dr. Gooch, of treating the diseases of females 
and of infants, as well as his management of the latter in their earlier 
weeks, and the former during utero-gestation and labor, will be found 
judicious and satisfactory ; and, if the work before us is somewhat defi- 
cient in dignity and elegance, it is certainly ample in illustration and 
copious in details that may not be unacceptable to most, or without practi- 
cal benefit to the younger members of the Profession. 


Dictionnaire Universelle de Matiere Médicale de de Thérapeutique Ciné 
rale. Par Merat et De Lens. Paris. 


WE have seen with much pleasure among the new productions of French 
medical literature, the three first volumes of a dictionary of the Materia 


Medica, to be completed in six of about 700 or 800 pages. Its professed 
object is to furnish an account of all the medical substances, medicinally 
employed, in every part of the world, so far as they have become known 
to the science ; of their natural history, mechanical and chemical charac- 
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ters ; of their effects and uses. The plan also includes an account of me- 
dicinal agents, not usually treated of in similar works, such as air, calo- 
ric, electricity ; of the mineral waters diffused over the globe ; of the 
various articles of diet, and of poisons. Of the extent of the work, and 
the nature of the plan, some idea may be formed from the following list 
of the articles, which we take from the Preface. 


Articles on Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Toxicology, 6,000 


_ Food and drink, 2,500 
Mineral waters, 2,000 
General articles, classes of medicines, natural families, physical 

agents, &c., 15,000 
Synonims, chemical, officinal, vulgar, 6,000 

* in foreign languages, 7,000 


As a specimen of the manner in which the work is got up, we subjoin 
an extract on the use of belladonna as a preservative from scarlet fever. 

Many German physicians since Hufeland assure us that by submitting 
to the influence of the extract of belladonna, persons who have been ex- 
posed to the contagion of scarlatina, they will be secured from contracting 
it. In 1820, a very violent epidemic scarlatina having shown itself at 
Guterslob, no child was attacked with it who had previously taken the 
extract. (Rev. Med. x. 213.) It was given for the space of eight days. 
Hufeland has collected thirteen reports of divers German physicians, 
which have confirmed his opinion of the efficacy of this article. The 
professor thinks that its effect depends on diminished nervous susceptibi- 
lity, without which there can be no contagion. (Jour. de Santé, Mar. 
1826.) M. Martini also believes in this preservative power. (Rev. Med. 
II, 371). M. Ibrélisle, physician at Metz, has seen twelve children pre- 
served by this means from scarlatina, which attacked two hundred in the 
midst of whom they lived. (Bull. de la Soc. d’Em. 1823, Avril.) Dr. 
Nelson has given this plant to 247 persons, of whom 13 only contracted 
the disease. He prescribed 2 grains dissolved in 2 ounces of water, and 
2 drachms of alcohol, of which he administered 15 to 20 drops daily. We 
observe that the use of this medicine is free from danger, and that there 
is no inconvenience in putting it in practice. It would appear from the 
researches of Dr. Wagner, on the comparative mortality of epidemics 
in which this remedy is, and is not employed, that in the former one pa- 
tient dies out of sixteen, in the latter one out of three. Whole villages 
have preserved themselves in Germany, by taking belladonna when the 
disease has been epidemic in the immediate neighborhood. All the do- 
cuments on the efficacy of belladonna as a preventive of scarlatina, have 
been collected by Hufeland, and published in a separate work. On the 
other hand a few physicians, whose proofs are not very conclusive, such 
as Schwurtz, &c. deny the preservative influence of belladonna against 
this disease. " 
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ers other extracts from this interesting work. 


A Cntechiom of Facts, or Plain and Simple Rules the Na- 
ture, Treatment, and Prevention of Cholera. By A. elena 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.A.S., F.G.S., M.R.L, &c. Phila- 
delphia, 1832. 

How strangely, of late years, is the term Catechism perverted. In our 
youth it was associated with the best and most holy instructions of the 
Sabbath, and the very sight of the word brought to mind the sacred duties 
it was wont to teach. But the charm is now broken. It is appended to 
works the most trivial and common-place, on subjects of almost every 
description : catechisms we now have of chemistry, philosophy, minera- 
logy, &c., most of which, if not all, are calculated to convey a very su- 
perficial knowledge of the sciences of which they treat—a degree of 
knowledge which is not only almost entirely destitute of advantage, but 
actually injurious or dangerous. There are subjects that may be well 
taught in such popular forms ; but there are others, with respect to which 
the maxim drink deep, Sc., cannot be too strongly enforced. Of all the 
modern ‘ Catechisms”’ that have come under our observation, the most 
absurd and preposterous is the Catechism of Health—a book that contains 
many directions that are exceedingly ill judged, and others too simple to 
require being thus brought before the mind. All men but idiots know 
that night is the best time for sleep, and need no book to inform them 
that too much eating overloads the stomach. 

_ In ranking this work as the most absurd, we should except that, the 

title of which is given above— 4 Catechism of Cholera. The work in 

itself is a mere compilation of the most unimportant facts, chiefly designed 
to vent the author’s apparent spleen against certain magistrates in Lon- 
don, and still more expressly to puff a nostrum of his own composition. 
This work appears to us to be an ingenious expedient on the part of 
the author, to take advantage of any popular alarm in England about the 
cholera, to fill his own pockets, and, perhaps, those also of his friend and 
apothecary. The “ alkaline drops”? are recommended as the first thing 
to be taken by every individual attacked by the disease, before medical 
aid arrives. In addition to this, it is recommended as the best preventive. 

Thus has the author taken up the whole ground, and brought into notice 

an article which he would have every person purchase, whether sick or 

well, the moment the approach of cholera begins to raise the inquiry—what 
shall I do to escape it ? or, what shall I take if it attacks me ? 

The book is a very small one, only about 100 18mo. pages, calculated 
for general circulation among all classes of people. The following 
extracts will show in what light the nostrum in question is held up by 


Dr. G. 
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“‘ The great point in choosing from among the alkaline medicines which 
we mean to use, is to select one which shall be easily taken, which may 
be taken in a small compass, which shall be rapid in its effect of destroy- 
ing the morbid agent in the stomach, and which shall impart tone to that 
organ, and energy to the circulation—neither magnesia nor bismuth pos- 
sess all these requisites, though excellent in themselves. Hartshorn or 
sal volatile, or carbonate of ammonia, is preferable, but not, 1 think, suf- 
ficiently energetic, and permanent in the effect. These considerations 
have led me to think that the “alkaline drops,”” which I mentioned in 
speaking of the treatment of cholera in another part of this work, would 
answer all the purposes above stated, and I was induced to think so by 
the extensive experience I have had respecting their use in cases of com- 
mon indigestion and acidity of the stomach. Accordingly I lost no time 
in recommending all those, among my acquaintances, who have asked me 
for instruction how to act in case the cholera should appear in England, 
(and what person has not put the same question to his medical attendant 
by this'time ?) to take, as a a. from one of the most prolific 
causes of cholera, acidity, and want of tone of the stomach, ten of the 
*¢ stimulating alkaline drops”’ every night at bed-time, in a large wine- 

assful of hot or cold water, and I have myself adopted the same plan. 

t is remarkable that several of these acquaintances who had before beet 
habitually subject to indigestion and bile, and languid circulation, have, 
in the course of a few days of taking the preservative drops, been materi- 
ally relieved from the unpleasant symptoms which before afflicted them. 
If, on going to bed, I find that the dinner is not undergoing an easy di- 
gestion in the stomach, and I experience any uneasiness, or feel the 
slightest acidity, I increase the number of drops from ten to fifteen.” 


In order to get other competitors out of the way, the author begins by 
saying 

‘“‘T premise my suggestion by stating that I place not the slightest faith 
in your Cajeput oil, ow oa. oil of peppermint, or cinnamon—your pure 
stimulants, and all the cholera drugs which the Jate Board of Health 
have suddenly raised into notoriety by their recommendation, and through 
notoriety into a high price, which has proved the means of making the 
fortunes of some score of druggists. ‘That which I recommend is simple, 
cheap, and I trust will be found intelligible as well as easy of execution.’” 


Thus much we have felt it our duty to say of the work of Dr. Gran- 
ville, who, besides the long list of Romans appended to his name on the 
title page, has informed us of his deserts by modestly stating in a note, 
that Mons. Moreau de Jonnés did him the honor to assert, in a report 
to the French Institute in 1825, that ‘ Dr. Granville, in my opinion, is 
one of the most skilful physicians in Europe inthe knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of contagion—and in the means employed to combat it.” 

Of the motive that led to the republication of this work, we must profess 
our utter inability to imagine. So far as the London Boards of Health 
are concerned, no very profound interest can be felt in them by the 
American public; and as to the nostrum—its composition is not even 
hinted at, nor is it advertised for sale inthis country. We are informed 
in a note, that a recipe for this nostrum is left with a respectable apo- 
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thecary in London, where the “ alkaline drops”? may be purchased ; and 
this is the only information we have respecting the mode of procuring 
these wonderful preservatives against the cholera.—We are the more sur- 
prised at this reprint, as the foreign medical works furnished the Ameri- 
can Faculty by these enterprising publishers, are usually selected with 
great judgment. 


We have room only to record the titles of the following English Books, 
just received by Carter & Hendee, of this city. 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, by Thomas 
Thompson, M.D. 

A. C. Celsi Medicine, Libri VIII, Ex recensione, cum notis. Ed. 
Milligan, M.D. Editio 2 da auctior. 

Lectures on Natural History, by William Lempriere, M.D. 

Forsyth’s new London Medical and Surgical Dictionary. , 

Essays on Physiognomy, by I. C. Lavater, with Engravi + 

An Introduction to the use of the Stethoscope, by Wm. es, M.D. 

Knox’s Anatomy of the Bones of the Human Body. 

The latter work contains numerous engravings of the bones, and is ac- 
companied by others of the nerves and arteries, all drawn with great 
accuracy, and handsomely executed. 


P.8. Sickness in Maine.—We learn from Hallowell (Me.), that some apprehensions 
are entertained by the Faculty that the Spotted Fever has broken out again in that flou- 
rishing town. Several cases (and one death) have occurred with the same symptoms 
as detailed in Dr. Page's account of the “ spurious peripneumonic form ”’ of the disease, 
alluded to in this Journal, Vol. 5, page 391. Whether these cases are merely sporadic, 
or the commencement of an epidemic, time only can determine. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending April 21, 30. Males, 14—Females, 16. 

Infantile, 2—scarlet fever, 7—measles, 8—intemperance, 1—dropsy on the brain, 1— 
consumption, 2—delirium tremens, 1—quinsy, 1—cancer in the breast, 1—brain fever, 2 
—inflammation in the bowels, 1—mortification, 1—convulsions, 1—croup, 1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH MEDICINES. 

JARVIS & PEIRSON are constantly receiving the nice preparations of Maxper, 
Weaver & Manpenr, and of Petietier, such as Pil. Hydrargyri, Submurias, Hydrar- 

ri, Confec. Senne, Carb. Ammonia, Ext. Belladonna, Ext. Conii, Antim. ‘Tart., Aqua 

moni, Magnesia Calc., Ol. Croton, Hydriodas Sodw, Hydriodas Potasse, Piperine, 
chnine, Iodine, Sulphate Quinine, &c. &c. 
hey have also, Concentrated Balsam Copaiva, prepared by a union of the oil of Co- 
iva with the Balsam. “It is four times the strength of the Liquid Balsam, and may 
SS hen in pills, without the least inconvenience, neither communicating taste, or im- 
parting odor to the breath ; it is also retained without the least disquietude or uneasiness 
to the stomach.” 

“ This article differs materially from what is termed the Extract, or Resin of Copaiva, 
being not in the least deteriorated in the preparation, nor at all weakened by admixture 
of any foreign substance for the purpose of giving consistence.” ican Journal 
Medical Sciences. 

Also, Oil Copaiva, Oil of Cubebs, Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla, &c. &c. 

*.” Physicians from the Country will be supplied with genuine Medicines upon the 
most reasonable terms. April 25. 
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